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SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


If ye, within this wood, should meet 
The errant Love; tell him, that I 
Have long time, and with weary feet, 
Sought him; yet ever fruitlessly. 


Tell him, in such a place retired 
Of whispering leaves, not so unlike 
Old Statius, have I required 

His skill, a various note to strike: 


Each time, its mode, all times among; 
For parting friends, we ask him tears, 
For marriage-days,.we ask him song, 

And private lines for shell-like ears. 


Ah, chiefly these! But vain, most vain! 
As each succeeding zodiac proves; 

Till chill experience would attain 

To soberer and more constant loves. 


Tell him, that beauty is but lent 

So long as, neither brief desire 

Be quenched through glut, nor yet be spent 
By lack of that, which feeds its fire. 


Tell him of such I would have end: 
I ask no more these passing flowers; 
But conversation with the friend, 
Whose still we are, and who is ours. 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 








HE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS, 
During five years of an almost daily asso- 
ciation with Michael Garth, in a solitude 
of Chili, which threw us, men of common 
speech, though scarcely of common inte- 
rests, largely on each other’s tolerance, I 
fy had grown, if notintoan intimacy with him, 
at least into a certain familiarity, through which the salient 
features of his history, his character, reached me. It was a 
singular character, and an history rich in instruction. So 
much I gathered from hints, which he let drop long before I 
had heard the end of it. Unsympathetic as the man was to 
me, it was impossible not to be interested by it. As our ac- 
quaintance advanced, it took (his character, I mean) more and 
more the aspect of a difficult problem in psychology, that I 
was passionately interested in solving: to study it was my re- 
creation, after watching the fluctuating course of nitrates. So 
that when I had achieved fortune, and might have started 
home immediately, my interest induced me to wait more than 
three months, and return in the same ship with him. It was 
through this delay, that Iam enabled to transcribe the issue 
of my impressions: I found them edifying, if only for their 
singular irony. From his own mouth, indeed, I enh but 
little; although during our voyage home, in those long nights 
when we paced the deck together under the Southern Cross, 
his reticence occasionally gave way, and I obtained glimpses 
of a more intimate knowledge of him than the whole of our 
juxtaposition on the station had ever afforded me. I guessed 
more, however, than he told me; and what was lacking I 
pieced together later, from the talk of the girl to whom I broke 
the news of his death. He named her to me, for the first time, 
a day or two before that happened : a piece of confidence so 
unprecedented, that I must have been blind, indeed, not to 
have foreseen what it prefaced. I had seen her face the first 
time I entered his house, where her photograph hung ona 
conspicuous wall: the charming, oval face of a young girl, 
little more than a child, with great eyes, that one guessed, 
one knew not why, to be the colour of violets, looking out 
with singular wistfulness from a waving cloud of dark hair. 
Afterwards, he told me that it was the picture of his fancée: 
but, before that, signs had not been wanting by which I had 
read a woman in his life. 
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Iquique is not Paris; it is not even Valparaiso); but it is 
a city of civilization ; and but two days’ ride'from the pesti- 
lential stew, where we nursed our lives doggedly on quinine 
and hope, the ultimate hope of evasion. ‘Fhe lives of most 
Englishmen yonder, who superintend works in the interior, 
are held on the same tenure: you know them by a certain 
savage, hungry look in their eyes. In'the meantime, ‘while 
they \ wait for their luck, most of them are glad enough, when 
business calls them down for a day or two'to Iquique. 
There are shops and streets, lit streets through which black- 
eyed Sefioritas pass in their lace mantillas : there are cafés 
too ; and faro for those, who reck of it ; ‘and bull fights, and 
newspapers younger than six weeks ; and in the harbour, 
taking in their fill of nitrates, many: ships, not to:be consid- 
ered without envy, because they are coming}within a limit of 
days, to England. But Iquique:had no charm for Michael 
Garth, and ‘when one of us must go, it was"usually I, his 
subordinate, who being delegated, congratulated anyself on 
his indifference. Hard-earned dollars melted at Iquique ; 
and to Garth, life in Chili had long been solely a matter of 
amassing them. So he stayed on,in thepricklyheat of Agnas 
Blancas, and grimly counted the days,'and the money (al- 
though his nature, I believe, was fundamentally generous, 
in his set concentration of purpose, he had grown morbidly 
avaricious)which should restorehim to his beautiful mistress. 
Morose, reticent, unsociable as he had become, he had still, I 
discovered by degrees, a leaning towards the humanities, a 
nice taste, such as could only be the result of much know- 
ledge, inthefinethingsof literature. His infinitesimal library, 
a few French novels,an Horace,and some well-thumbed vol- 
umes of the modern English poets, in the familiar edition of 
Tauchnitz, he put at my disposal, in return for a collection, 
somewhat similar, although a little larger, of my own. In his 
rare momentsof amiability, hecouldtalkon such matters with 
verve andoriginality: moreusually, hepreferred topursuewith 
the bitterest animosity an abstract fetish, which he called his 
“luck.” He was by temperament, an enraged pessimist; and 
I could believe, that he seriously attributed to Providence, 
some quality inconceivably malignant, directed in all things 
personally against himself. His immense bitterness and his 
careful avarice, alike, I could explain, and ina measure jus- 
tify, when I came to understand, that he had felt the sharpest 
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stings of poverty, and, moreover, was passionately in love, in 
love comme on ne lest plus. As to what his previous re- 
sources had been, I knew nothing, nor why they had failed 
him; but I gathered, that the crisis had come, just when his 
life was complicated by the sudden blossoming of an old 
friendship into love, in his case, at least, complete and final. 
The girl too was poor; they were poorer than most poor per- 
sons : how could he refuse the post, which, through the good 
offices of a friend, was, just then, unexpectedly offered him ? 
Certainly, it was abroad ; it implied five years’ solitude in 
Equatorial America. Separation and change were to be ac- 
counted ; perhaps, disease and death, and certainly his ‘“‘luck,” 
which seemed to includeallthese. Butitalsopromised, when 
the term of his exile was up, and there were means of short- 
ening it, a certain competence and, very likely, wealth ; es- 
caping those other contingencies, marriage. There seemed no 
other way. The girl was very young : there was no question 
of an early marriage; there was not, even, a definite engage- 
ment. Garth would take no promise from her: only for him- 
self, he was her bound lover while he breathed; would keep 
himself free to claim her, when he came back, in five years, or 
ten, or twenty, if she had not chosen better. He would not 
bind her; but I can imagine how impressive his dark, bit- 
ter face must have made this renunciation to the little girl 
with the violet eyes; how tenderly she repudiated her free- 
dom. She went out as a governess, and sat down to wait. 
And absence only rivetted faster the chains of her affection: 
it set Garth more securely on the pedestal of her idea; for in 
love it is most usually the reverse of that social maxim, /es 
absents ont toujours tort, which is true. 

Garth, on his side, writing to her, month by month, while 
her picture smiled on him from the wall, if he was careful al- 
ways to insist on her perfect freedom, added, ineffect, so much 
morethan this, that the renunciation lost itsbenefit. He lived 
ina dream of her; and the memory of her eyes and her hair 
was a perpetual presence with him, less ghostly than the real 
company among whom he mechanically transacted his daily 
business. Burnt away and consumed by desire of her living 
arms, he was counting the hours which still prevented him 
from them. Yet,when his fiveyears were done, he delayed his 
return, although his economies had justified it; settled down 
for another term of five years, which was to be prolonged to 
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seven. Actually, thememoryof hisold poverty, with its atten- 
dant dishonours, was grown a fury, pursuing him ceaselessly 
with whips. The lust of gain, always for the girl’s sake, and 
SO, as it were, sanctified, had become a second nature to him ; 
an intimate madness, which left him no peace. His worst 
nightmarewastowakewithasudden shock, imagining that he 
had losteverything, that hewasreduced to his former poverty: 
a cold sweat would break all over him before he had mastered 
the horror. The recurrence of it, time after time, made him 
vow grimly, that hewould go homea rich man, rich enough to 
laugh atthefantasiesof hisluck. Latterly,indeed, this seemed 
to have changed; so that his vow was fortunately kept. He 
made money lavishly at last: all his operations were success- 
ful, even those, which seemed the wildest gambling: and the 
most forlorn speculations turned round, and shewed a pretty 
harvest, when Garth meddled with their stock. 

And all the time he was waiting there, and scheming, at 
Agnas Blancas, ina feverishconcentrationof himself upon his 
ultimate reunion with the girl at home, the man was growing 
old: gradually at first, and insensibly; but towards the end, 
by leaps and starts, with an increasing consciousness of how 
he aged and altered, which did but feed his black melancholy. 
It was borne upon him, perhaps, a little brutally, and not by 
directself-examination, when there came another photograph 
from England. A beautiful face still, but certainly the face of 
a woman, who had passed from the grace of girlhood (seven 
years now separated her from it), to a dignity touched with 
sadness: a face, upon which life had already written some of 
its cruelties. For many days after this arrival Garth was si- 
lent and moody, even beyond his wont: then he studiously 
concealed it. He threw himself again furiously into his eco- 
nomicbattle; hehadgone backto the inspiration of that other, 
older portrait: the charming, oval face of a young girl, almost 
a child, with great eyes, that one guessed, one knew not why, 
to. be the colour of violets. 

As the time of our departure approached, a week or two 
before we had gone down to Valparaiso, where Garth had 
business to wind up, I was enabled to study more intimately 
the morbid demon, which possessed him. It was the most 
singular thing in the world: no man had hated the country 
more, had been more passionately determined for a period 
of years to escape from it; and now that his chance was come, 
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the emotion with which he viewed it was nearer akin to ter- 
ror, than to the joy of a reasonable man, who is about to 
compass the desire of his life. He had kept the covenant, 
which he had made with himself: he was-a rich man, richer 
than he had ever meant to be. Even now he was full of 
vigour, and not much past the threshold of middle age; and 
he was going home to the woman, whom for the best part of 
fifteen years, he had adored with an unexampled constancy; 
whose fidelity had been to him all through that exile, as the 
shadow of a rock in a desert land: he was going home to 
an honourable marriage. But withal he was a man with an 
incurable sadness; miserable and afraid. It seemed to me at 
times, that he would have been glad, if she had kept her 
troth less well; had only availed herself of that freedom, 
which he gave her, to disregard her promise. And this was 
the more strange, in that I never doubted’ the strength of 
his attachment: it remained engrossing and unchanged, the 
largest part of his life! No alien shadow had ever come be- 
tween him, and the memory of the little girl with the violet 
eyes, to whom he, at least, was bound. But a shadow was 
there; fantastic it seemed to me at first, too grotesque to be 
met with argument; but in whose very lack of substance, as 
I came to see, lay its ultimate strength. The notion of the 
woman, which now she was, came between him and the girl 
whom he had loved, whom he still loved with passion, and 
separated them. It was only on our voyage home, when we 
walked the deck together interminably during the hot, sleep- 
less nights, that he first revealed to me without subterfuge, 
the slow agony byw hich this phantom slewhim. And his old, 
bitter conviction of the malignity of his luck, which had lain 
dormant in the first flush of his material prosperity, returned 
to him. The apparent change in it seemed to him, just then, 
thelastironyof those hostile powers, which had pursued him. 

‘It came to me, suddenly,” he said, “just before-I left 
Agnas, when I had been adding up my pile, and saw there 
was nothing to keep me, that it was all wrong. I had been 
a blamed fool! I might have gone home years ago. Where 
is the best of my life? Burnt out, wasted, buried in ye 
cursed oven! Dollars? If I had all the metal in Chili, 
couldn’t buy one day of youth. Her youth too; that “he 
gone with the rest: that’s the worst part!” 

Despite all my protests, his despondency increased as the 
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steamer ploughed her way towards England, with the cease- 
less throb of her screw, which was like the panting of a great 
beast. Once, when we had been talking of other matters, of 
certain living poets whom he favoured, he broke off with a 
quotation from the “‘ Prince’s Progress” of Miss Rossetti : 
“Ten years ago, five years ago, 
One year ago, 
Even then you had arrived in time, 
Though somewhat slow; 
Then you had known her living face, 
Which now you cannot know.” 
He stopped sharply, with a tone in his voice, which seemed 
to intend, in the lines, a personal instance. 

“IT beg your pardon!” I protested. ‘‘ I don’t see the ana- 
logy. You haven't loitered; you don’t come too late. A brave 
woman has waited for you; you have a fine felicity before 
you: it should be all the better, because you have won it 
laboriously. For Heaven’s sake, be reasonable!” He shook 
his head sadly; then added, with a gesture of sudden passion, 
looking out, over the taffrail, at the heaving, gray waters: 
‘It's finished. I haven't any longer the courage.” ‘‘Ah!” I 
exclaimed impatiently, ‘“‘say once for all, outright, that you 
are tired of her, that you want to back out of it.” ‘‘ No,’ he 
said drearily, “it isn’t that. I can’t reproach myself with the 
least wavering. I have had a single passion; I have given 
my life to it; it is there still, consuming me. Only the girl 
I loved; it’s as if she had died. Yes, she is dead, as dead as 
Helen: and I have not the consolation of knowing, where 
they have laid her. Our marriage will be a ghastly mockery: 
a marriage of corpses. Her heart, how can she give it me? 
She gave it years ago to the man I was, the man who is dead. 
We, whoare left,are nothing to one another, mere strangers.” 

One could not argue with a perversity so infatuate: it was 
useless to point out, that in life a distinction so arbitrary as 
the one which haunted him does not exist. It was only left 
me to wait, hoping'that, in the actual event of their meeting, 
his malady would be healed. But this meeting, would it ever 
be compassed? There were moments when his dread of it 
seemed to have grown so extreme, that he would be capable 
of any cowardice, any compromise, to postpone it, to render 
it impossible. He was afraid, thatshewouldread hisrevulsion 
in his eyes, would suspect, how time and his very constancy 
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had given her the one rival, with whom she could never com- 
pete: the memory of her old self, of her gracious girlhood, 
which was dead. Might not she too actually welcome a re- 
prieve; however readily she would have submitted, out of 
honour or lassitude, to a marriage, which could only be a 
parody of what might have been? 

At Lisbon, I hoped, that he had settled these questions, 
had grown reasonable and sane; for he wrote a long letter 
to her, which was subsequently a matter of much curiosity 
to me; and he wore, for a day or two afterwards, an air almost 
of assurance, which deceived me. I wondered what he had 
put in that epistle, how far he had explained himself, justified 
his curious attitude. Or was it simply a véswmé, a conclusion 
to those many letters which he had written atAgnas Blancas, 
the last one which he would ever address to the little girl 
of the earlier photograph? 

Later, I would have given much to decide this; but she 
herself, the woman, who read it, maintained unbroken silence. 
In return, I kept a secret from her, my private interpreta- 
tion of the accident of his death. It seemed to me a know- 
ledge tragical enough for her, that he should have died as 
he did, so nearly in English waters; within a few days of the 
home coming, which they had passionately expected foryears. 
It would have been mere brutality to afflict her further, by 
lifting the veil of obscurity, which hangs over that calm, 
moonless night, by pointing to the note of intention in it. 
For it is in my experience, that accidents so opportune do 
not in real life occur: and I could not forget that, from Garth's 
point of view, death was certainly a solution. Was it not, 
moreover, precisely a solution, which so little time before 
he had the appearance of having found? Indeed, when the 
first shock of his death was past, I could feel that it was 
after all a solution: with his “luck” to handicap him, he had 
perhaps avoided worse things than the death he met. For 
the luck of such a man, is it not his temperament, his cha- 
racter? Can any one ye from that? May it not have been 
an escape for the poor devil himself, an escape too for the 
woman, who loved him, that he chose to drop down, fathoms 
down, into the calm, irrecoverable depths of the Atlantic, 
when he did, bearing with him at least an unspoilt ideal, and 
leaving her a memory, that experience could never tarnish, 
nor custom stale?, we ERNEST Dowson. 2 
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ae A MEDITATION FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Consider, O my soul, what morn is this! 

Whereon the eternal Lord of all things made 
For us, poor mortals, and our endless bliss, 

Came down from heaven; and, in a manger laid, 

The first, rich, offerings of our ransom paid : 
Consider, O my soul, what morn is this! 


Consider what estate of fearful woe 

Had then been ours, had He refused this birth; 
From sin to sin tossed vainly to and fro, 

Hell's ee o'er a doomed and helpless earth! 

Had He from us withheld His priceless worth, 
Consider man’s estate of fearful woe! 


Consider to what joys He bids thee rise, 

Who comes, Himself, life’s bitter cup to drain! 
Ah! look on this sweet Child, Whose innocent eyes, 

Ere all be done, shall close in mortal pain, 

That thou at last Love’s kingdom may’st attain: 
Consider to what joys He bids thee rise! 


Consider all this wonder, O my soul: 
And in thine inmost shrine make music sweet! 
Yea, let the world from furthest pole to pole 
Join in thy praises, this dread birth to greet, 
Kneeling to kiss thy Saviour’s infant feet ! 
Consider all this wonder, O my soul! 
SELWYN IMAGE. 











HE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF 
» THE ANGELS, REPRESENTED IN 
 / EARLY ITALIAN PAINTINGS AT 
ey THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
3 With all the interest excited by the pre- 
dilections of certain contemporary English 
painters for early musical instruments, 
there remains the consciousness of an archzological bias 
lying at the foundation of, and controlling, the artists’ selec- 
tion. A modern orchestral instrument, or a piano, would 
seem out of place in their pictures. But with what interest 
are we inspired by the simple artlessness of the old masters, 
who gave no thought to archzology, but painted such mu- 
sical instruments as were then in familiar use; just as if 
they had existed when the sacred events, shown in their 
pictures, were enacted. When Veronese painted the Mar- 
riage at Cana, it seemed to him in no wise conflicting 
with truth to represent a group of musicians with the old 
cornet and a quartet of viols, ngt one of which was known 
in Galilee. In this way he, and all the painters who, since 
the time of Cimabue, had precedéd him in the representa- 
tion of musical instruments, have done us the great service 
to preserve in precious fragments of pictorial record the out- 
ward look of those musical intruments, which were sufficient 
for the melody and counterpoint of their generation; and 
which hand down to us the originals of the wood, string, 
and brass instruments of an orchestra in the present day, 
as well as those of the piano and organ. 

We are accustomed to think of the Arts as flourishing at 
one and the same time; but in medizeval Europe this was 
not so: Architecture was in its fullest glory long before 
Painting and Sculpture had reached their best achievement; 
and Poetry was in advance of Music, which in its higher 
manifestation can hardly be said to have had existence before 
Palestrina. The wild flowers of melody, in the popular song 
and dance, were always to be met with; and the unisonant 
and antiphonal Plain Song of the Church, after centuries of 
daily use, had become consolidated into the grandest litur- 
gical expression of religion we know of: but while Giotto, 
Orcagna, and even Fra Angelico, were painting their altar- 
pieces, Music was still in Pythagorean fetters. Counterpoint 
had indeed begun, but Harmony, as we now understand it, 
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had not. In the first half of the fifteenth century one voice 
sang; a second of equal pitch turned artificially another song 
round the first; while a third higher voice raised a descant 
above them. Popular music rested very much upon a drone, 
as some Eastern music does still; while of organ-music 
proper, contrapuntal or figured, the earliest beginnings were 
being attempted in two-part combinations upon the narrow 
keyboard of the Positive organ. The music of the wide- 
keyed, large, church-organ had, from its introduction into 
churches, been based upon an essential accompaniment of 
fifths and octaves, going with each key as put down: which 
in its rude progression is to modern ears entirely repul- 
sive, and in our musical practice forbidden: to such chords 
the drone served as the only bass. One of the earliest 
painters of musical instruments represented in the National 
Gallery is Orcagna, whose work was begun and ended in 
the fourteenth century. The music just described was to 
this master and the religious painters who are known as 
the Quatrocentists, the music of Heaven, as revealed to 
us in the Apocalypse, and everlasting as Heaven itself. 
Let us look at Orcagna’s celestial vision in the Altar-piece, 
No. 569 in the catalogue, of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
with angels and saints in adoration, which, with the nine 
subordinate subjects now in the same room, formed part 
of an altar-piece painted for the church of San Pietro Mag- 
giore, in Florence. In the central compartment are the an- 
gelic singers and players of instruments: there is the Por- 
tative Organ, “‘ orgue portatif,” at that time in familiar use, 
with its gimlet-shaped keys all of one light colour, and ap- 
parently, even at that early date, chromatic in disposition. 
Such keys were not like the modern balanced keys of key- 
board instruments: it may have been, that they were pressed 
down after the fashion of the concertina. Theyappear to have 
remained in use afterthe balanced keys had been introduced ; 
and they are clearly shown in the Bruges’and Dukeof Devon- 
shire’s Memlincs. It is hardly to be supposed, that more 
than one of these stops was put down at a time; although the 
hand, by covering several, might have made a counterpoint : 
but most likely the contemporary, single-note practice of the 
large, wide-keyed organ was followed, and also the use of the 
drone, which was held down in agreement with the pitch, 
as it might happen to be, of the Cantus. In this “portatif” 
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of Orcagna, five large drone pipes may be recognised, from 
their being out of scale with the melody on The pitch of 
some church tones, or melodies, made chromatic notes, the 
‘‘ficti,” necessary in order to obtain semitones for cadences, 
accidentals as we are still taught to call them: however, 
B flat was always reckoned a diatonic note in conformity 
with the soft Hexachord, and also from its place in the 
Greek system of music, as based upon Tetrachords. The 
second instrument in the angelic band is the familiar me- 
dizval harp, the comb holding the wrest, or tuning, pins 
being here held in an animal's mouth. This is the well- 
known King David's harp, although in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and later, as we shall see with Fra Angelico, David 
always played the psaltery, a different stringed instrument. 
This harp was a Diatonic one, and could be easily tuned 
to suit different scales, or modes. There is no stringed in- 
strument so ideally beautiful in its quality of tone as the 
harp, and its apocalyptic glorification no doubt arose from 
the association of this quality with the splendour of pre- 
cious stones, of jasper, onyx, and beryl. A third angel is 
furnished with a cither, also a favourite medizval instru- 
ment. The cither, in this painting, is ornamented in black 
and white, probably ebony and ivory, and has a plectrum 
guard inserted in the belly, as in a modern mandoline, and 
some Spanish guitars, to prevent the resonance-board of 
cypress or fir wood being scratched. The sound-hole in the 
belly is adorned with a rose, consisting of reversed triangles, 
a symbol frequently met with in connection with freema- 
sonry ; although it may only here repeat a familiar archi- 
tectural device. The neck of this, as of all medizval cithers, 
is scooped backward, adding firmness to the nut, or head- 
fret ; the strings are five in number. The fourth angel has 
a viol, the back turned to the spectator, similarly orna- 
mented, but of a clumsy form ; it took another two hundred 
ears to arrive at the graceful outlines of the violin. 

The fifth angel has a psaltery of trapeze form, and strung 
horizontally: the belly is ornamented at the corners, and 
there are large and small sound-holes. There is no question 
that the psaltery touched with a plectrum, and, its analogue, 
the dulcimer struck with hammers, were of great antiquity 
in Babylonia and Assyria. Long before this picture was 
painted the Persian dulcimer, or santir, was a fully developed 
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instrument. These psalteries of the Italian painters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are small ; but were pro- 
bably used, or we should not see them so often represented. 
Perhaps they had come from the East in Roman times in 
these simple forms, and had thus early become European ; 
while the attribution to King David of this instrument, by 
which it was evidently supposed to represent the Hebrew 
‘‘Kinnor,” hung upon the trees by the waters of Babylon, 
may have placed it in the band of the heavenly choir. 

In the present day,a bagpipe would not be accounted 
as heavenly; but it was otherwise when Orcagna lived and 
painted. Its pastoral note was heard throughout Europe,and 
the drone pipes were only the ancient harmony. Inthisaltar- 
piece an angel bears one with a long drone, a deep note ; and 
the chaunter, or melody pipe, has eight holes, the same num- 
ber as the Highland bagpipe has now. In Orcagna’s heaven 
the singers and players are in pairs; the singer being placed 
behind the player. 

Among the nine subordinate pictures already mentioned 
there is one representing the Trinity, with panels on either 
side. In that on the left, No. 571, a six-stringed lute, played 
with a plectrum, is held by one of the adoring angels ; it has 
two sound-holes, with trefoil and quatrefoil ornaments, and 
the head is turned back at a right angle, in the true Arab 
way. In that on the right, No. 572, held by another angel, is 
a double pipe ; and we see, also, the back of a small viol, the 
head being that of an animal: there are also shown the pipes, 
in two rows, of a portative. Another of these small pictures, 
No. 573, represents the Nativity, and the angel appearing 
to the shepherds, in which there is an angel on the left, 
playing a five-stringed cither with curved sides; and another 
has a portative without drones. No. 577 is the Ascension of 
Christ, wherein are four angels with instruments of music ; 
two of them on either side of the ascending Saviour. On 
the left hand, one bears a portative with drones; very few 
pipes and no keys are visible: the other, on the same side, 
holds a lute, which appears, although doubtfully, to have 
five strings. On the right, we have a violist with a two- 
stringed viol of clumsy form, and with sound-holes very 
slightly incurved ; another instance of the shapeless instru- 
ment, from which has been evolved the violin. A psaltery, 
trapeze in form, and with one side bent, strung across in 
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this instance horizontally,and with a large and small sound- 
hole, is held by the fourth angel in this picture. The ex- 
quisite tryptich, No. 701, by Justus of Padua, a contem- 
porary of Orcagna, of the Coronation of the Virgin, which 
is almost a missal painting, shows a lute and a cither, the 
former on the left of the Virgin; both instruments being 
played with a plectrum: the Arab lute is played with a plec- 
trum to this day. 

We now come to the supreme seer of Heavenly visions, 
the great Dominican, Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and his glo- 
rious Revelation of Christ, No. 663, surrounded by angels, 
patriarchs, saints,and martyrs; whichrepresents the moment 
of the Resurrection, and palpitates with music, as the ob- 
jective outcome of the devotional feeling with which the 
picture is filled. There are two hundred and sixty-six figures 
in it, and among them about forty singers and musicians, 
winged musical angels whose service is day and night, 
offering praise to the Lamb upon the throne. The repre- 
sentation of its musical instruments accords with those 
with which Fra Angelico was familiar. Some may be of an 
already past date, or of a long-standing use; but not one is 
archaic. This is the grandest and most extended medizeval 
band on record, worthy of the heavenly Host, to declare the 
praises of the Blessed Trinity. Let us review them in some 
relation to the order in are they occur: first, on the left 
side of the picture, and right of the Redeemer; and then 
afterwards on the other side. We first observe to the left of 
the centre compartment a broad viol with six strings, with 
large black and white bands for frets on the neck or handle. 
Although this is a bowed instrument, there is let into the 
belly a guard to protect it from the scratching of the plec- 
trum, which shows that the sounds of this instrument were 
elicited indifferently by bow or plectrum. Twocircular sound- 
holes, as in modern guitars, are cut in the belly; as well as 
two very thick, rude, sound-holes, possibly suggested by the 
shape of the human ear This cutting of the belly, to place 
the air retained in the sound box in immediate connection 
with the outer air, is of great antiquity. There is a rebec, 
with four strings, an instrument of distinctly Eastern origin. 
It was thought a few years ago, that no rebecs were exist- 
ing; but in the recent exhibitions, there have been some of 
Italian provenance. This rebec has two circular sound-holes, 
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the one very small, the other and larger one with a rose, dis- 
playingaSt. Andrew’s cross. Singers are interspersed among 
the instrumentalists and intone the glorious Sanctus. 

Brass or silver instruments come next; a two-foot clarion 
or short, straight, high-sounding trumpet, and three straight 
trumpets of the normal eight-foot measure. In the upper 
row, after another long, straight trumpet, comes a harp of 
the usual medizeval structure, having two C sound-holes in 
the sound chest. These are sometimes called Anglo-Saxon 
harps; the name is of Teutonic derivation, although there 
were various harps, named according to the Celtic tongues. 
The use in Europe of these sympathetic instruments was 
general; some were touched with the fingers, but when metal 
strings were used, the finger nails, or a plectrum, were in- 
dispensable. The cither comes next, a scarcely less impor- 
tant instrument in the romance countries. This one has eight 
strings, and is played with a plectrum. The eight strings as 
grouped may be for four, or it may be for five, notes: for the 
former there would be a division of one, two, two, and three 
strings; for the latter one, two, two, two, and one string. A 
double flute is partly seen, but it is nearly hidden by the wing 
of another angel. Passing by the next angel, who holds an 
uncertain object, we arrive at the psaltery, commonly known 
as the pig’s head, ‘‘stromento di porco,” having the broad end 
uppermost. This form of ancient Eastern instrument may 
be either vertically or horizontally strung: this one is hori- 
zontal. A tambourine beaten with the hand, a tabor beaten 
with a stick, a portable organ with a double row of pipes, 
without “‘ficti” or drones, lastly a harp with four sound-holes 
like that already mentioned, compiete this side of the picture. 

In the centre, and under the Redeemer, are two porta- 
tive organ players with their instruments. The left one 
contains, apparently, fourteen front pipes; but there seems 
to be a second row. There are certainly more than fourteen 
long keys; not the T stops which preceded, but were also 
concurrent with the balanced levers here depicted. Four in- 
serted upper keys may also be discerned and almost identi- 
fied as B flat, E flat, F sharp, and a higher B flat. 

‘The player on the pipe and tabor, left of the Redeemer, 
and right of the spectator, blows what seems to be a short 
French-whistle instrument; four holes in front affording 
stops for the four fingers, and we may infer that there is a 
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thumb hole at the back. Next to this musician is a cymbal 
player. The time beater is apparently no less required, where 
time exists no more, than he ts in our terrestrial world : such 
discipline of rhythm is hereby sanctified. There are two long, 
straight trumpets, a tambourine, other two straight clarions, 
and again singers. Round the centre, in the same line, we 
have a five-stringed viol with three sound-holes ;- the higher 
of these being a circle, the two lower rude segments of a 
circle; the player has a bow, but is resting. The viols have 
flat backs like cithers, and not round ones like lutes, as may 
be seen by the back of one turned from the seer of this apoca- 
lyptic vision. 

In the upper rows, on the left hand of the Redeemer, we 
see one of those large guitar-viols, which were used by the 
troubadours; there is another drawn by Cimabue, in a paint- 
ing in the Uffizi. This example has four strings; and there 
are two large sound-holes, similar in curve and width of open- 
ing to those in a viol already described; while an upper cir- 
cular sound-hole has a St. Andrew’scross for a rose. Another 
cither has six strings, making four notes; the two inner notes 
being pairs of strings, the sound-holes as in the rebec: it has 
also a large plectrum-guard. Singers again occur. A double 
flute ; a shawm, or primitive oboe, of course blown with a 
reed, and a clarion only partly seen, blown by an angel wear- 
ing a helmet, end this group. But among the risen appears 
King David, his psaltery bearing his name between the two 
small circular sound-holes. It is of pig’s-head form, hori- 
zontally strung, with tuning pins, and one sound-hole with 
a rose in the middle. David uses a plectrum with his right 
hand, while the fingers of his left hand apparently complete 
a chord. 

Continuing with the Tuscan school we come to an altar- 
piece by Fra Filippo, No. 586, depicting the Madonna and 
Child Jesus enthroned, and surrounded by angels and saints. 
Here is an angel with a lute of nine strings, that is to say, 
an accordance of five notes, the highest string or quint being 
single; and sevenfrets upon the finger board, which gives the 
melody-string, and each pair the privilege of being raised by 
semitones, up to the interval of a tritone above the open note. 
Another angel has the stringed viol, or rebec, which seems 
to have five frets; the lute has a beautiful Arabesque sound- 
hole ; the viol has sound-holes again like ears. An anony- 
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mous Umbrian picture, No. 282, The Glorification of the 
Virgin, has two charming infant angel musicians. One plays 
a whistle head pipe; the other a six-stringed rebec, which is 
very accurately represented. 

The famous Umbrian master, Piero della Francesca, has 
a master-piece in musical delineation, in his presentation of 
the Nativity, No. 908, wherein is shownagroup of five angels, 
two of whom sing and two touch lutes, while one appears to 
bow a viol. It is the perfectly expressed singing of these cha- 
racteristic angels that arrests the attention first; but the 
archzologist in musical instruments values the tivo large 
lutes held by the outside angels of the group, who are ac- 
companying the singers. The splendid lines and fine dimen- 
sions of these instruments suggest their sonorous tone. When 
this picture came from the Barker Collection, each lute had 
eleven strings, and the number of pegs in one of them seems 
to have this number; but in cleaning the picture the strings 
have disappeared. As the picture was not finished by the 
painter, it is supposed that the strings were a later addition. 
However, the number was right, according tothe practicewith 
large lutes at that time, to give six open notes; the highest, or 
melody, string being single. While we are near the Tuscan 
school, the reader will perhaps think of Botticelli; but the 
paintings of this master in the National Gallery ‘show no 
sympathy with the musician’s art. It is different with Fra 
Filippino Lippi: his St. Francis in glory contemplating a 
crucifix, No. 598, though a small work, is charged with an in- 
tense musical, as well as a devotional feeling; and the lovely 
groups of angels and musicians are as fine, in their way, as 
those of Piero della Francesca. The angels on the left hold, 
one a psaltery, again the ‘‘stromento di porco” strung ver- 
tically, and with three sound-holes at the corners ; another 
cymbals; a third a small tambourine; a fourth a small harp: 
on the right, there is a singer; and other angels holding a 
small shawm or pipe, a small five-stringed lute, and a very 
square viol with four strings, no frets, and two sound-holes. 

We now turn with admiration to the great Sienese altar- 
piece, ‘‘The Assumption of the Virgin,” No.1155, by Matteo 
di Giovanni. No less than fourteen angels in this altar-piece 
play instruments : six angels above the instrumentalist s are 
singers, depicted with sweet, devotional expression ; one 
crosses hands over the breast, in rapt adoration of the Father 
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Almighty. The instruments held by the angels, taken in 
order from the left to the right of the spectator, are, first, 
a viol with six strings. It has the old viol, or guitar, head, 
with the pegs inserted from above, and with C or segmental 
sound-holes. After this follow a small pair of kettle drums; 
and a psaltery partly seen, which is strung horizontally with 
single strings, indicating finger plucking. Next comes a por- 
tative organ with sixteen pipes visible ; fourteen of which are 
to scale, and two are larger drones. The key-board is partly 
hidden by the angel’s hand, but there is a black upper key 
between the two highest white key-levers, and, as with the 
oldest key-boards always, there is no key bottom, or pro- 
jection underneath the keys. A lute follows with, perhaps, 
nine strings, forming five open notes : there are seven frets ; 
the angel’s finger rests on two: this lute is played with a 
plectrum. The sixth is a tambourine; the seventh, a pair 
of double pipes with ten holes in front for nine notes, the 
lowest two being for the optional interchange of the right 
or left hand. The angel stops the second and fourth holes 
of the right pipe, and the third and fourth of the left, num- 
bering from the top or mouth-piece. The eighth isa shawm, 
with the reed protected in what was called a “ pirouette.” 
It appears to have eight holes, the second and third of 
which, reckoning from the top, are stopped by the player. 
The ninth angel has cymbals; the tenth, a trumpet turned 
back upon itself in a serpentine form ; the eleventh, a small 
harp with fourteen strings ; and with the twelfth is seen the 
lower end of another shawm. This angel is not playing. 
The thirteenth has a lute-bodied viol with bow; the four- 
teenth, another lute, whose neck and head are alone visible. 

The Madonna enthroned with Saint Peter and Saint 
Nicholas of Bari, ‘The Madonna of the White Rose,” by 
Benvenuto da Siena, No. gog, is also of this school, and 
worthy of attention. Here is an angel with a lute, eight 
strings in pairs, the head at a right angle, and a beautiful 
rose in the sound-hole; and another angel with a four- 
stringed viol, having C-shaped sound-holes. 

Among the Ferrarese and Bolognese pictures, one by 
Cosimo Tura, No. 772, is specially noteworthy. It is a 
Madonna and Child enthroned with saints and angels, one 
of whom, on the left, holds an ornamental viol, having five 
strings, with a carved man’s head, curved neck after cither 
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fashion, and pegs at the sides. This viol has a tail end and 
corner pieces added: another angel, on the right, holds a 
similar viol with a carved woman’s head and ear-shaped 
sound holes. So also on right and left, there are lutes with 
nine strings, that is to say, with five open notes, the melody- 
strings being single; both have very beautiful roses of an 
elliptical form. In the centre of this interesting picture is 
placed a positive organ : that is to say, a small organ not 
intended for removal. The player is on the left, in front of 
the organ ; the blower on the right, behind it. Only natural 
keys are visible; but there are three stops to be drawn out 
from the side, in the primitive way, by means of cords at- 
tached to them, to control the pipes, of which thirty are 
visible, and three are drones. These pipes are grouped in 
a columnar disposition, like an hour-glass, and not in the 
order of ranks usual with small organs. It is noticeable, 
that the player uses both hands, held nearly in the modern 
position. A later painter of the Ferrara School is Ludovico 
Mazzolino, in whose Holy Family, No. 169, there is a choir 
of angels with gold-strung harp and lute. Above the archi- 
tectural elevation, which forms the background of the pic- 
ture, is a large symmetrical organ with fifteen polished tin 
pipes, so placed that the longest pipes are in the centre, and 
they diminish in length on each side as in modern organs, 
to distribute their weight. The ‘‘Vision of St. Augustine,” 
No. 81, by Mazzolino’s contemporary, Garofalo, shows a six- 
string viola da gamba of light wood, with cither head and no 
frets, and angular corners ; a medizval harp with thirteen 
or fourteen strings ; and a pipe and side-drum player ; the 
pipe is long, with four holes at the lower end, and a whistle 
head. And now we find the early sixteenth century spinet, 
or harpsichord, which of the two is not clear, whereon the 
harp-playing angel sits: there is a projecting key-board in 
the fashion of that time, with arcaded fronts to the lower 
keys; no upper keys are visible. 

With the Venetian School, music descends to men and 
women; but it is still glorified, and remains a Divine art, 
a privilege it has never lost; the twelve months, the seven 
visible heavenly bodies, the four-square earth, as it once 
seemed, being continued in the diatonic and chromatic scales 
and the tetrachordal system, which comprise the Aryan and 
Semitic conceptions of musical scale. @@ A. J. H1PKIns. 2 
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4B2 QUID, QUA TE PURA SOLUM 
SUB NOCTE CANENTEM 
AUDIERAM? 


How dark, how quiet, sleeps the vale below! 

In the dim farms, look, not a window shines : 

Distantly heard among the lonely pines, 

How soft the languid autumn breezes flow 

Past me, and kiss my hair, and cheek, and mouth! 
Half-veiled is the calm sky : 
Jupiter's kingly eye 

Alone reigns lustrous, in the unclouded South. 


Alas! and can sweet Night avail to heal 
Not one of the world’s wounds? Must I, even here, 
Still listen with the mind’s too wakeful ear 
To that sad sound, which in my flesh I feel ; 
Sound of unresting, unrejoicing feet, 

With feverish steps or slow 

For ever, to and fro, 
Pacing the gay, thronged, friendless, stony street ? 


Nature is free; but Man the eternal slave 

Of care and passion. Must I deem that true? 

With fields and quiet have we nought to do, 

Because our spirits for ever crave and crave ; 

And never found their satisfaction yet ? 
World, is thy heart so cold, 
So deeply weary and old, 

That thy sole business is but to forget ? 


No, no! these perfect trees, with whispering voice, 
These flowers, that have to thee a solace been, 
And yet an alien solace, so serene 
They live, and in their life seem to rejoice ; 
Life how unlike to thine! These flowers, these trees, 
Are children of one birth 
With thee, O Man: as Earth, 
Earth, still so fair, for all thy ravages, 
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Is sister to yon radiant Jupiter ; 
Who, with such glorious and untroubled gaze 
Upon his own course, burning down Heaven's ways, 
Across deep seas of darkness looks at her! 
Perchance in his vast bosom he, too, keeps 

Like ferment, like distress ; 

Yet tranquil shines not less, 


Lord of the night, that round his splendour sleeps. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
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N ESSAY IN THE LIFE OF INIGO 
LXZJONES, ARCHITECT. CAP. I. 
The genius of Inigo Jones is, in one re- 
Y gard, comparable to that of Milton: for the 
» A one in architecture,and the other in poetry, 
wy were the first English masters who accom- 
9) plished great creations with art, and spirit, 
and taste, according to those traditions of antiquity, which 
were revived in the Italian Renaissance. England, it may be, 
could already boast of greater natural genius than was theirs; 
but even Shakespeare, whose equable force and spirit were 
denied to Jonson himself, wanted art ; and so, for the first 
time, were our poetry and our architecture distinguished by 
the works of two incomparable artists, in Milton and Inigo 
Jones, whose productions are conspicuous, alike for their 
conception and expression; and who in a certain sense have, 
as artists, continued unapproached, unrivalled. It is this trait 
in the character of Inigo Jones, which first attracted me to 
the study of his life and works. Asan artist he stands alone 
among English architects: Wren had, doubtless, a greater 
mastery of construction; but his designs do not always 
exhibit the same fine and fastidious taste, the same distin- 
xuished temper. To this, I should add my excuse for writ- 
ing so particular account of his life, since much has already 
been published concerning him. What Virtue, the engraver 
and antiquary, was able to collect, from time to time, and re- 
cord in his note-books, now preserved inthe British Museum, 
Walpole turned into good English, with hiswonted taste and 
urbanity, always careful not to transgress the warrant of his 
authorities. Thisaccount, however, of Inigo Jones, withthose 
of the otherartistsinthesamevolumes, presents ratheraseries 
ofscattered notices, anecdotes,as Walpole himself calls them, 
than any complete or continuous biography. The first con- 
siderable attempt, to set forth a view of his life in a literary 
form, is to be found among Allan Cunningham's Lives of 
the English Artists. This piece is not without its merits, 
regarded as a popular work; and as such, it will not easily 
be superseded. In 1848, the Shakespeare Society published 
a life by Peter Cunningham, the earliest critical work on 
this subject: it contained a copious account of the part, which 
Inigo Jones took inthe royal masques, correcting many errors 
of the earlier writers,and adding nota little to ourknowledge 
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of his life. Much, however, remained to be written, especially 
in regard to his works in architecture: and it was a sense of 
this deficiency, which led me to make collections for a new 
life of the architect. An imperfect summary of what I had 
collected some time since, has been printed in the Dictionary 
of National Biography: and I hope now, not only to set forth 
at length what is there indicated, but, also, to adduce not a 
little additional matter in illustration of my subject. 

Although I have called this piece an essay in the life of 
Inigo Jones, it can pretend to no more than a series of col- 
lections for that purpose, digested and arranged in their 
proper order of date, with some occasional observations of 
my own interspersed, where I conceived such digressions 
might best be pardoned. A history of the kind, which I am 
about to attempt, a particular history, differs from an his- 
torical view, which is more usually intended by the term. 
‘‘ Reasons and opinions concerning acts,” wrote William 
Blake, ‘‘are not history; acts themselves alone are history. 
Tell me the acts, O historian, and leave me to reason upon 
them as I please.” I do not wish, like Blake, to set one kind 
of history above the other ; but only to distinguish between 
the two kinds, and to indicate what historical principles were 
present to my mind in composing my work. My authorities 
will, therefore, be found traced, so far as that is possible, to 
their original source, and given in their original form. This 
consideration I have set before all others. Unless otherwise 
stated, the manuscripts and printed books, to which I have 
referred, are to be found in the British Museum; while those 
documents, to whose press-mark the letters R.o. are prefixed, 
remain in the Record Office. 

Inigo Jones, the son of Inigo Jones, citizen and cloth- 
worker, of the City of London, was born on the 15th July, 
1573, and was baptized in the parish church of St. Bartho- 
lomew-the-Less, in Smithfield, on the 19th day of the same 
month. The date of his birth is to be concluded with toler- 
able certainty from the epitaph upon his monument, which 
formerly existed in the church of St. Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, 
as I shall endeavour to show, when I come to speak of a very 
corrupt copy of that inscription, made by Bishop Kennet : 
the date of his baptism stands recorded in the registers of 
the church. His mother’s name is not known, neither have 
any documents been discovered concerning the origin of his 
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father, who is commonly supposed to have been a native of 
Wales, notwithstanding the Spanish form of his Christian 
name. The registers, which record the baptism of the archi- 
tect, record, also, the burial of his grandmother, as well as 
the baptisms and burials of a brother and three sisters, who 
died in early childhood. These entries, which have hitherto 
been but imperfectly transcribed, stand thus in the original : 
1570. The vj*day of August Milezent Jones the daughter of 
Enego Jones was xpened. 
1572. The xvij" day of May Myliset Jones the doughter of 
Enego Jones Clothworker was buried. 
1573. Enego Jones the sonne of Enego Jones was xpened 
the xix day of July. 
1575. The xj"of September Philipp Jhones the sonne of 
Ennigo Johnes was xpened. 
1575. The xiiij of October Philipp Johnes the sonne of 
Enygoe Johnes was buried. 
1576. The third day of ffebruarye *Johnes was xpened 
being the doughter of Enygo Johnes. 
1576. The xxvj" day of March Anne Jones the mother of 
Enigo Jones was buried. 
1577. The xij" of July *Jhones the doughter of Enygo 
Jones was buried. 
1578. The vij" of September Anne Johnes the doughter of 
Enygo Jones was xpened. 
1579. The xix" of July Anne Johnes the doughter of Enygo 
Johans was buryed. [* Left blank in the original. ] 
Three other sisters of the architect, ‘‘Joane, Judith, and 
Marye,” are named in their father’s will, as being, with their 
brother, his surviving children. It is probable that they were 
born in the parish of St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf; to which 
place their father had removed before the death of their 
mother, who was buried ‘in the Chauncell of Seynte Ben- 
nettes :” but the registers of the church are not extant pre- 
vious to the year 1619. Elizabeth Jones, the wife of Richard 
Gammon, Mary, the wife of Henry Wagstaffe, and Anne 
Jones, the wife of John Webb, whom the architect calls his 
kinswomen in his will, were probably the children of a cousin, 
or cousins, german: but according to a pedigree of the Webbs 
of Butleigh, apparently entered by John Webb himself, in 
1672, the year of his death, in a Visitation of Somersetshire 
preserved in Heralds’ College, Anne Webb is described as 
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the ‘‘ daughter and heire of Inigo Jones.” [College of Arms, 
D 27, fol. 112, v.] There is, however, no evidence to show, 
that Inigo Jones was married ; although Vertue appears to 
have been uncertain, whether Anne Webb was his daughter, 
or his niece. [Add. MS. 23,069, fol. 46. ] 

I am informed by the clerk of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, that the name of Inigo Jones, the elder, does not 
occur in the Freedom Book of the Company, which dates 
from the year 1545. One Hugo Jones was, however, ad- 
mitted to guild in the year 1569; and I suspect, that the 
name Hugo is a scribe’s error for Inigo. The vicinity of 
Smithfield, in which he was residing at the time of his 
son's birth, would, therefore, naturally commend itself to 
such an one as a place convenient for his trade. During 
several centuries, Bartholomew Fair was the great cloth 
mart of England; a relic of which is preserved to this day 
in the name of the street, ‘Cloth Fair,” running out of 
Smithfield, along the north side of the Priory church of St. 
Bartholomew. “ To this Priorie,” says Stow, ‘“‘ King Henry 
the second granted the Priuiledge of a fayre to bee kept 
yearely at Bartilmewtide for three dayes, to wit, y* Eve, the 
day, & next morrow, to the which the Clothiars of all Eng- 
land,and Drapers of London repayred,and had their Boothes 
and standinges within the Churchyarde of this Priorie closed 
in with walles and gates locked euery night, and watched for 
safety of mens goodes and wares.” [Survey of London, 1598, 
p. 309.] In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Bartholomew Fair 
had ceased to be the peculiar resort of the clothiers, and was 
gradually assuming that motley character, which Ben Jonson 
has portrayed in his comedy ; but the street, Cloth Fair, was 
‘generally inhabited by drapers and mercers” as lately as 
the time of Strype. The writer of the “‘ Memoirs relating to 
the Life and Writings of Inigo Jones,” which were prefixed 
to the edition of ‘‘Stone-Heng Restored,” published in 1725, 
states that Inigo Jones, the elder, was “a considerable dealer 
in the woollen manufactury;” but more authentic documents 
prove his business to have been unsuccessful, rather than 
extensive. Among the records of the Court of Requests, 
now preserved in the Record Office, is the enrolment of a 
decree made by that Court, on 18th November, 1580, in a 
matter then depending ‘‘ betweene Enego Jones of the Cittie 
of London Clothworker compl', & Richard Baker of the same 
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Cittie Baker def, concerning in effect the stay of the pvo- 
ceeding of the said deft in an acczon of debte by him hereto- 
fore commzensed at the comvzon Lawe against the Compl, 
vppon an Obligaczon wherein the same pl' standeth bound 
vnto the deft in the some of fowerscore poundes, with Con- 
dicon for the sure payment of Ix", at a day certen limited b 

the said Condiczon, some parte of w* said debte of Ix" the 
said compl by his bill alledgeth to be heretofore by him satis- 
fyed and payed vnto the said def, And that for the residue of 
the said debte beinge xlviij", yt was compounded and agreed 
betweene the said pl‘ and def* that he, the same def‘, would 
accept & receaue the same at the handes, of the plt, after the 
Rate of x* euevy moneth, vntil the said debte of Ix" were fully 
satisfied & payed.” The enrolment unfortunately contains 
no information as to the cause of the debt, or the nature of 
the dispute; but, by the decree of the Court, the amount of 
the debt was assessed at £55, and the plaintiff, Inigo Jones, 
permitted to continue its repayment at the rate of Ios. a 
month, the defendant being bound, during the punctual ob- 
servance by the plaintiff of the order of the Court, not to “take 
any advantage or sue for any execution against the said pl, 
his executors, or assignes.” [R.O.Court of Requests, Bk. 15, 
fol. 355 v.: Printed at length in Peter Cunningham's Life, 
London, 1848, p. 45.] Both the circumstances of this debt, 
and the fact that Inigo Jones made his petition to the Court 
of Requests, or the Poor Man’s Court, as it was sometimes 
called, since right could there be had without costs, argue his 
indifferent means ; and the inference is confirmed by his will. 
This document, which he drew up shortly before his death, 
in 1596, is to be found entered in the Registry of the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury. [ Book Cobham, fol. 35, preserved 
at Somerset House]. It leaves no doubt as to the straitened 
circumstances of the testator, and suggests that his failure 
was due to certain debts, bills, and bonds, which were stand- 
ing to his credit, and which he was not able to realise. I give 
the text of it at length, since it has not hitherto been printed 
entire : ‘In the name of God, Amen. I Yznego Jones Cloth- 
worker of the Parrishe of St Bennettes by Poules wharfe in 
London beingesickein Bodie but wholeand perfecteinmynde, 
Thankes be to god, Doe make and ordeyne this my Last 
Will and Testamente in manner and forme followinge, That 
is to saie, ffirst I geue and bequeathe mysoule into the handes 
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of almightie god and to Jhesus Christ my onelie Redeemer, 
By whose death passion and bloudsheadinge, I faithfullye 
beleeue that my synnes are washed awaie, and by none other 
meanes, and my Bodie to be buryed in the Chauncell of 
Seynte Bennettes as neere to my wiefe as maie be. Item 
I geue and bequeathe vnto Ywnigo Jones my sonne Joane 
Judith and Marye my daughters all the debtes Billes Bondes 
or bookes that I leaue in wrytinges to receaue and to paye 
my debtes so farre forth as they maie be receaved to paye 
my Credito™ so farre fourth as they maie be receaued, And 
the overplus thereof my debtes beinge paide, my will is, that 
yt shal be equallye devyded betwene all my forenamed chil- 
dren parte and parte like. Item I doe make and ordeyne my 
sonne Yznigo Jones my full and sole Executour to see my 
debtes paide so farr fourth as they maie be receaued and my 
Bodye buryed accordinge to the true meanynge of this my 
Last Will. And in witness hereof I haue sette my hande and 
seale this ffouretenth daie of ffebruarye, 1596. Enego Jones. 
Made sealed and deliueved in the presence of me John Hal- 
ward pavsonne. Witness I Thomas Colse grocer. 

‘‘Probatum fuit Testamentussuprascriptuszapud London, 
Coram Magistro Johanne Amye Legum Doctore Surrogato 
venerabilis viri magzs¢ri Wille/mi Lewin Legum etiam Doc- 
toris, Curie Prerogatiue Cantuarzens7s mag?s?ri Custodissiue 
Comissarij, Quinto die mensis Aprilis, Anno Domini Millesi- 
mo Quingentesimo Nonogesimo Septimo, J uramento Ynzigo 
Jones Executoris in huiusmodi Testamento nominatz, Cui 
commeissa fuit administracio Bonoruss J uriusz et Creditorusz 
dicti defuncti, De bene et fidelz#er admizzstranda &c., Ad 
sancta dei Evangelia Juratz.” 

There is no authentic account in what manner Inigo Jones 
passed his earlier years; or where, orby whom, he was brought 
up. Virtue has preserved a tradition, communicated to him 
by “Dr. Harwood from S' Christ. Wren,” that Inigo ‘“‘ was 
put apprentice to a Joyner in Paul’s churchyard” [Add. MS. 
23,069, fol. 19]: and the satire of the King’s Surveyor, by Ben 
Jonson, under the character of In-and-in Medlay, the cooper 
of Islington, in the comedy of ‘‘A Tale of a Tub,” lends, per- 
haps, some credit to this tradition : 

‘“My God-sires name, Ile tell you, 
Was In-and-In Shittle, and a Weaver he was 
And it did fit his craft: for so his Shittle 
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Went in, and in still: this way, and then that way. 
And he nam’d me, In-and-In Medlay : which serves 
A Joiner’s craft, bycause that we doe lay 
Things in and in, in our worke. But, I am truly 
A rchitectonicus professor, rather : 
That is (as one would say) an Architect.” [Act IV. Sc. I.] 

The suggestion, that he proceeded to the University of 
Cambridge,appears to be based upon no other ground thana 
bare conjecture; but, as his first biographer has remarked, it 
is a matter of more certainty, ‘‘that hewas earlydistinguish'd 
by his Inclination to Drawing or Designing, and was particu- 
larly taken notice of for his Skill in the Practice of Land- 
skip painting.” ‘’Twas his Progress,” adds the same writer, 
‘in these more curious Arts, that recommended him to the 
Favour of that great Patron of all liberal Sciences, William 
Earl of Pembroke. At his Expence he travell’d over Italy, 
and the politer Parts of Europe,” and ‘‘ saw whatever stood 
recommended by its Antiquityor Value.” [Memoirs, prefixed 
to ‘‘ Stone-Heng Restored,” London, 1725. | 

David Lloyd also names William Herbert, third Earl of 
Pembroke, as the patron of Inigo Jones [Memoires, Lon- 
don, 1677, p. 577]; while others, amongst whom is Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, attribute the distinction to Thomas Howard, 
second Earl of Arundel. [Add. MS. 23,069, fol. 19.] Lord 
Pembroke being but a few years older than Lord Arundel, 
who did not come of age until after Inigo Jones had returned 
to England in 1604, it is unlikely, as Allan Cullingham has 
remarked, that either of these noblemen should have been 
his patron at this time ; and this improbability argues some 
confusion with the fact of their patronage of him during his 
second journey to Italy. A landscape by his hand was pre- 
served at Chiswick : ‘‘ the colouring,” says Walpole, ‘‘is very 
indifferent, but the trees freely and masterly imagined ;” and 
among the drawings now at Chatsworth are several designs 
for scenes, which show his mastery in this kind of composi- 
tion. Tradition has it, that his study, as a painter, of the ruins 
of antiquity, particularly of those at Rome, inclined him to 
the pursuit of architecture [Add. MS. 23,070, fol. 24, v., and 
23,069, fol. 39]; but tradition, in these matters, is so little 
careful,even of probability, as to affirm that he studied under 
Palladio, who died before Inigo Jones was eight years of age. 
The most authentic account of these years of his life is that 
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given by John Webb, who says, that “ Christianus the fourth, 
Kingof Denmark, first engross’d Him to himself, sending for 
Him out of Italy, where, especially at Venice, He had many 
years resided.” Webb also states, that Inigo Jones attended 
that king upon his first comingoverto England, in July, 1606; 
but the assertion is erroneous, for the architect was employed 
at the English Court during the commencement of the pre- 
vious year. [‘‘A Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored,” Lon- 
don, 1665, p. 123.] There is a tradition that, when in Den- 
mark, he built a palace for Christian IV., and a portion of 
the Fredericksborg has been attributed to him, from the re- 
semblance which it bears to the court of Heriot’s Hospital 
at Edinburgh ; but this building, which was formerly as- 
cribed to him, is now known to be the work of another hand. 
[Add. MS. 23,070, fol. 24, v.; A. A. Feldborg’s ‘‘ Denmark 
Delineated,” Edinburgh, 1824, p. 88.] The account which 
Inigo Jones has himself given of these early years is briefly 
expressed in general terms, and omits to bear out several 
of the foregoing particulars. ‘‘ Being naturally inclined,” he 
says, ‘‘in my younger years to study the Arts of Designe, 
I passed into forrain parts to converse with the great Masters 
thereof in Italy; where I applied my self to search out the 
ruines of those ancient Buildings, which in despight of Time 
it self, and violence of Barbarians are yet remaining. Having 
satisfied myself in these, and returning to native country, I 
applied my minde more particularly to the Study of architec- 
ture.” [‘‘ Stone-Heng Restored,” London, 1655, p. 1.] 

All other memorials of his studies in Italy, and of his con- 
versations with the Italians, which I have been able to collect, 
either relate, or appear to relate, to the second journey which 
he made in that country after the death of Henry, Prince of 
Wales. Concerning this important period of his life, we have, 
then, little more than the statement of John Webb, that he 
resided many years in Italy, and chiefly at Venice. 

The precise date of the return of Inigo Jones, to England, 
does not appear to have been recorded: but he must have ar- 
rived in this country some little time before Twelfth-night, 
1604-5, when ‘‘The Masque of Blackness,” of which the po- 
etical part was the invention of Ben Jonson, the bodily part 
‘“‘Maister Ynigo Jones his designe, and act,” was presented 
by Queen Anne, to the Court, at Whitehall. The text of this 
Masque, which was first printed in an undated quarto, to- 
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gether with that of the Masque of Beautie, written by Jonson 
for the Queen, in 1608, is accompanied by a particular des- 
cription of the scenes, machines, and dresses, designed for 
the occasion. “The honor, and splendor of these Spectacles,” 
writes the poet, ‘was such in the performance, as could those 
houres haue lasted, this of mine, now, had beenea most vnpro- 
fitable worke.” Acopyof this masque in the autograph of Ben 
Jonson, which is preserved among the Royal MSS. in the 
British Museum [17 B xxxi.], has been printed by the Shake- 
speare Society. Its production cost the Exchequer £ 3000. 
[ Edm. Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, London,1791, 
Vol. III., p. 250; Winwood’s Memorials of State, London, 
1725, Vol. II., p. 41.] In the month of August, in the same 
year, 1605, Inigo Jones was employed by the University of 
Oxford upon certain works, being chiefly the appointments of 
three plays in Latin, given in the hall of Christ Church, before 
James I., upon the occasion of a Progress through that city. 
‘‘For the better contriving and finishing of the Stages, Seats, 
and Scaffolds in St. Marie’s and Christ Church, they enter- 
tained Two of his Majesty’s MasterCarpenters, and they had 
the Advice of the Comptroller of his Works. They also hired 
One Mr. Jones a great Traveller, who undertoook to further 
them much, and furnish themwith rare Devices, but perform- 
ed very little, to that which was expected. He had for his 
Pains, as I heard it constantly reported, 50""” The writer of 
this account does not add what was expected of the Architect: 
yet, it would seem, that, uponthis occasion, hefirstintroduced 
out of Italy the use of shifting Scenery upon the English 
stage [See, also, Malone’s Shakspeare, London, 1821, Vol. 
II1., p. 81]; for what he had contrived at Court, was not, 
strictly speaking, of that nature, since the scene presenting a 
landscape, which “‘falling’ discovered thescene of the Masque, 
was ‘‘drawne uppon a downe right cloth, straynd,” and open- 
ed ‘‘in manner of a curtine.” [Royal MS. 17 B xxxi.] At 
Christ Church “ the stage was built close to the upper End 
of the Hall, as it seemed at the first Sight. But indeed it 
was but a false Wall fair painted and adorned with stately 
Pillars, which Pillars would turn about, by reason whereof 
with the help of other painted Clothes, their stage did vary 
Three Times in the acting of One Tragedy. Behind the fore- 
said false Wall there was reserved 5 or 6 Paces of the up- 
per End of the Hall, which served them to good Uses for 
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their Howses and Receipt of the Actors, &c.” On the 27th 
August, there was presented on this stage, a comedy named 
“Alba ;” on the following night, ‘‘ Ajax Flagellifer,” the 
tragedy ‘‘ wherein the stage varied 3 times;” all the actors 
being in ‘‘goodly antique apparell;” and on the night of 29th 
August, was played a comedy, called ‘‘ Vertumnus.” On the 
30th August, an English play, called ‘‘Arcadia Reformed,” 
was acted in the same place, before the Queen and the young 
Prince. ‘It was penned by Mr. Daniel & drawn out of 
Fidus Pastor.” [Leland’s Collectanea, Londini, 1770, Vol. 
IT., pp. 646, 631, etc. ] 

The introduction of moveable scenery by Inigo Jones, was 
followed by that of the elaborate machines, with which he 
produced effects, hitherto unknown upon the English stage. 
Such was the ‘‘MIKPOKOSMOS, or Globe,” in the next enter- 
tainment at Court, invented by him, which ‘‘stoode, or rather 
hung (for noAxell was seene to support it)and turning softly, 
discovered the first Masque.” Such, also, was ‘‘ The Spheare 
of Fire,” imitated, upon the same occasion, ‘‘with such art, 
and industry, as the Spectators might discerne the Motion, 

. without any Mover: and, that so swift, as no Eye could 
distinguish any Colour of the Light.” This entertainment 
was the ‘“‘ Hymenaei: or the Solemnities of Masque, and 
Barriers,” written by Ben Jonson, and performed at Court, 
on the eleventh and twelfth nights from Christmas, 1605-6, 
to celebrate the marriage of Robert, Earl of Essex, with the 
Lady Frances Howard, second daughter of the Lord Trea- 
surer, Thomas, Earl of Suffolk. It was first published ina 
quarto, dated 1606; in which the part taken by Inigo Jones 
is described by the poet at length, and with great commen- 
dation ; while another account of it may be found in a letter 
written by John Pory, to Sir Robert Cotton. [Cotton MS. 
Jul. C. IIT. fol. 301.] The architect was next employed upon 
a second nuptial masque, ‘‘ The Hue and Cry after Cupid,” 
also written by Ben Jonson, and presented “at the Lord 
Viscount Hadington’s marriage at Court, on the Shroue- 
tuesday at night,” 1607-8. ‘“‘ The deuice and act of the scene,” 
of this, perhaps, the most dainty and charming of all Jonson's 
masques, were “‘ M. Ynigo.lones his, with addition of the Tro- 
phzees :” as was, also, the attire of the masquers, through- 
out, which was “most gracefull and noble.” [ Jonson's Works, 
1616, p.934 : see, also, Edm. Lodge’s Illustrations of British 
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History, London, 1791, Vol. III., p.343.] On 2nd February, 
of the following year, 1608-9, ‘‘ The Masque of Queenes,” 
was ‘‘ celebrated from the House of Fame, by the most abso- 
lute in all State, and Titles, Anne, Queene of Great Britaine, 
&c., with her Honourable Ladies, at White Hall.” The attire 
of the actors and masquers, says Jonson, who again gives a 
very particular description of the whole entertainment, to- 
gether with “the inuention, & architecture,” of the various 
scenes and machines, were from the design of Inigo Jones: 
the scene of the House of Fame was ‘“‘ full of glory,” and the 
‘‘habits had in them the excellence of all deuice, and riches.” 
Among the Royal MSS. in the British Museum [18 A xiv] 
is a copy of this masque in the autograph of Jonson, with a 
preface addressed to Prince Henry, who had requested the 
poet ‘‘ to retriue the particular authorities ” to those things, 
which, says he, “‘ I writt out of the fullnesse, and memory of 
my former readings.” This masque was first printed in a 
quarto, dated 1609; a copy of which, in the Museum, bears a 
dedication to Queen Anne, written by the poet on the back of 
the title-page. Severalof the drawings by Inigo Jones, for the 
dresses of the masquers, are in the collection at Chatsworth. 

It appears from the following entry, in the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber, that he was at this time employed 
in carrying letters abroad, on the king’s service: ‘‘To Inico 
Jones vppon Therle of Salisburie’s warraunte dated xvj°° June 
1609 for carreingeof le¢/eresforhisma:'*servyceintoffraunce, 
xiij" vj viij*, [R. O. Declared Accounts, Bundle 389, Roll 
46.] The date of the warrant marks, in all probability, the 
time of his return to England: and a manuscript note, in his 
copy of Vitruvius, formerly in the possession of the Earl 
of Burlington, records, that he was at Paris during this year, 
where he remarked an experiment in perpetual motion. [ Add. 
MS. 23,073, fol: 51, wa Another instance of the favour, 
which the Earl of Salisbury showed to him, is to be found 
in the incident, which Ben Jonson related of himself, in his 
conversation with Drummond of Hawthornden: that, “being 
at the end of my Lord Salisburie’s table with Inigo Jones, 
and demanded by My Lord, why he was not glad? My Lord, 
said he, yow promised I should dine with yow, bot I doe not, 
for he had none of his meate; he esteemed only that his meate 
which was of his own dish. [Conversations of Jonson with 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Shak: Soc:, 1842, p.22.] This 
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incident, of course, took place before the death of the Earl 
of Salisbury, on 24th May, 1612. On 11th December, of the 
same year, 1609, a warrant was issued to Inigo Jones and 
others for the payment of the necessary sums for Prince 
Henry’s exercises at the barriers. [R.O.Warrt.Bk.II.,p.125. ] 
These payments were probably made in connection with the 
feat of arms, performed before the King and the Court, at 
Whitehall, on Twelfth-night, 1609-10 [ Birch’s Life of Prince 
Henry, London, 1760, p. 182.]: the speeches, in which the 
Prince delivered his challenge to the KnightsofGreat Britain, 
at the preceding Christmas, having been written by Ben Jon- 
son. [ Works, 1616, p.965: see, R.O.,S. P. Dom. CLXIV., 69. } 

The creation of Prince Henry, Prince of Wales, on 4th 
June, 1610, was celeberated by the Queen, upon the follow- 
ing night, by a masque at Whitehall. The poet employed 
upon this occasion was Samuel Daniel, ‘‘one of the Groomes 
of her Maiesties most Honourable priuie Chamber ;” the 
masque being entitled : ‘Tethys Festival ; or the Queen’s 
Wake.” Its author, in the printed copies, seeks to outvie 
Jonson, in describing and commending the part, which Inigo 
Jones took in its production; observing, that ‘‘in these 
things wherein the onely life consists in shew: the arte 
and inuention of the Architect giues the greatest grace, and 
is of most importance: ours, the least part and of least note.” 
[4to., 1610.] The warrant for the payment, on imprest, to 
the Earls of Suffolk and Worcester, for the charges of this 
masque, is dated 4 March, 1609-10[ R.O.,S. P. Dom., LITI., 4; 
Warrt. Bk. II., p. 140]: and other documents are extant, 
in which the name of Inigo Jones occurs on the same behalf. 
[F. S. Collier’s Annals of the Stage, London, 1879, Vol. I., 
p. 358; R.O.,S.P. Dom., Vol. LIV.,74.] At Christmas, next 
following, a second masque, entitled: ‘‘ Love freed from Igno- 
rance and Folly,” was presented by the Queen. Its author 
was Ben Jonson; but the printed copies neither allude to, nor 
describe, the part taken by the architect in this entertain- 
ment, which appears from the “ Bill of Account of the hole 
charges” of the masque preserved among the Pell’s Records; 
wherein is entered an item of £ 40 paid “‘to Mr. Inigo Johnes, 
for his paynes and invention.” [P. Cunningham's Life, ut 
supra, p. 10; Jonson’s Works, London, 1616, p. 984.] This 
omission on the part of Jonson is noticeable, as being the 
first indication of the unfortunate disagreement, which after- 
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wards led to so much ill-will between himself and Inigo 
Jones: nor is the servility of Daniel the less significant, for 
he, already, at this time had quarrelled with Jonson, who 
alludes to the fact in his conversations with Drummond of 
Hawthornden. 

Henry, upon his creation of Prince of Wales, settled his 
household in December, 1610; and appointed Inigo Jones 
his Surveyor of the Works [ Harl. MSS. 252, art. 2, fol. 12,v.; 
Birch, Life of Prince Henry, London, 1760, p. 218] at a daily 
fee of 3s.; the payment of which is thus entered in the rolls 
of the Prince’s Household Accounts: ‘‘ Inigoe Jones esq’ 
Surveyo' of the woorkes for his fee at 11j* per diem for one 
whole yeare and a halfe and xl"* dayes begonne the xiij™ 
of Januarie 1610 and ended at the feaste of St Michaell the 
Archaungell 1612, iiij* viij" ijs vj?” [R. O. Declared Ac- 
counts, Bundle 2021, Roll 14]; “ Inigoe Jones Surveyo' of 
the Princes woorkes for his fee by le¢¢eres pattent at i1j* per 
diem for xxxvij dayes begonne the firste of October 1612 & 
ended the vj of Nouember following, cxjs.” [R. O. Declared 
Accounts, Bundle 2021, Roll 3.] From the same documents, 
we learn that Francis Carter was appointed his Clerk of the 
Works, at a fee of ‘ij’ vj‘ per diem”: and among the list of 
‘‘Guyftes and Rewardes,” in the roll of the Prince’s Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, is the entry, “ Inigoe Jones the Princes 
Surveyo’, xxx".” [R. O. Declared Accounts, Bundle 2021, 
Roll 2.] 

Inigo Jones was first employed by the Prince, conjointly 
with Ben Jonson, upon the production of the Masque of 
‘Oberon, the Faery Prince,” which was presented by his 
Highness in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, on the 
night of the New Year, 1610-1. [Howes’ Continuation of 
Stow’s General Chronicle of England, London, 1615, p.g10 ; 
Jonson’s Works, London, 1616, p. 975.] The poet again 
omits, in the printed copies, to speak of the part which was 
taken by Inigo Jones in this masque, and which is recorded 
in the Roll of the Privy Purse Accounts of the Prince. [R.O. 
Declared Accounts, Bundle 2021, Roll 2; printed in Revel 
Accounts, Shak : Soc :, 1842, p. viii. ] ' 

Among the State Papers is preserved a copy of Latin 
rhymes, in some nineteen verses, being an invitation to a 
Philgsophical Feast, ‘tent in clauso Termino michae/is 
in crastino festi S* Egidij in Campis,” that is to say, if the 
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expression is to be understood literally, on 2nd September, 
1611: “‘Authore Domino Radulpho Colphabio, Aéneo-na- 
sensi ;” the pseudonym, according to a docquet on the orig- 
inal paper, of the notorious Tom Coryat. As it is one of the 
few memorials of the private life of the architect, which have 
come down to us, I shall describe it at some length. The 
invitation begins in this fashion : 
‘“‘Quilibet si sit contentus 
Vt statutus, stet conuentus 
Sicut nos promisimus: 
Signum mitre erit locus, 
Erit cibus, erit iocus 
Optimotatissimus.” 

The Tavern, according to a copy of the poem preserved 
among the manuscripts at Belvoir Castle, was the Mitre in 
Fleet Street; and the feast,adds the writer in a note, ‘“‘legunt 
(philosophicum) sed nequiter credo vt patet per ipsum cata- 
logum conuiuorum in fine.” The first names, in this list of 
the guests, are those of Christopher Brook and John Donne, 
the poets: 

‘‘Veniet sed lente currens, 
Christopherus vocatur Torrens, 
Et Johannes Factus.” 

Then follow those of Lionel Cranfield, afterward Earl 
of Middlesex, and Lord High Treasurer ; Arthur Ingram ; 
Sir Robert Philips, one of the Gentlemen of the Privy- 
Chamber Extraordinary to the Prince of Wales; Sir Henry 
Nevile, to whom Ben Jonson has an epigram : 

“ Et Ne-vile zstimet Henricus, 
Dignabitur adesse.” 

Richard Connok, Auditor to the Prince ; John Hoskins, 
the Serjeant Hoskins of Sir Henry Wotton’s poem, and 
‘the most ingenious and admired poet of his time,” accord- 
ing to Anthony a Wood, who adds, ‘“‘’Twas he that polish’d 
Ben. Johnson the poet and made him speak clean, where- 
upon he ever after called our author Father Hoskyns.” His 
‘Book of Poems neatly written, bigger than those of Dr. 
Donne,” was lost by his son. Richard Martin, afterwards 
Recorder of London, whose epitaph of “4 verses,” in the 
Temple Church, was ‘‘ made by his dear friend Serjeant 
Hoskins.” His life may be found written by Anthony a 
Wood, in the Athenz Oxonienses, who says of him, that 
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‘there was no person in his time more celebrated for in- 
genuity than R. Martin, none more admired by Selden, 
Serjeant Hoskins, Ben Johnson, &c., than he.” The comedy 
of the Poetaster stands dedicated to him, in the folio of 1616, 
and he was eminent for his speeches in Parliament, and for 
his poems. Next, Sir Henry Goodyeare, to whom Jonson has 
addressed two epigrams,and Donne many letters, which were 
printed by the doctor’s son; John West; Hugo Holland, the 
poet, now chiefly remembered by his sonnet prefixed to the 
first folio of Shakespeare’s Works; and Inigo Jones, 
‘‘ Nec indoctus, nec profanus, 
Ignatius architectus.” 
‘Sed iocus,” adds the poem, “ nisi invitatus 
Veniet illuc Coriatus, 
Erit imperfectus.” 
Many of the allusions, in the ensuing verses, are obscure ; 
and it is, perhaps, well that they are recondite: but our 
author soon comes to the philosophy of his symposium, 
the intent and manner of which is sufficiently clear : 
‘‘Quisquis hic vult esse prudens, 
Adsit nihil aliud studens 
Quam potare plene.” 
To which he adds, by way of enforcing this philosophy : 
‘Quicquid agis, quicquid dicis, 
Jocundundo cum amicis 
Eris fortunatus : 
Nam, secundam rectum stampum, 
Qui non vixit Rampum Scrampum, 
Nemo est beatus.” 
The neglect of this principle can, he urges, lead only to vanity: 
‘Rex religionem curat; .. . 
Princeps nescit otiari, 
Cupiens materiam dari 
Propriz virtuti ; 
Carolus, imago patris, 
Imitatur acta fratris :” 
The Chancellor, the Treasurer, Northampton, Suffolk, 
are equally indefatigable in their several avocations : 
‘ Vnusquisqve sic facessit, 
Nullius cor conquiescit, 
Nemo habet satis : 
Solus Coriatus sapit; 
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Nihil perdit, quicquid capit, 
Nec stultescit gratis.” 
[R.O.,S.P.Dom. LXVI. 2; see, also, Hist : MSS. Commis- 
sion, 12th Report, Appendix, pt. V., p. 318.] 

The jests of Prince Henry’sfamily further appear from the 
collection of verses, by different hands, prefixed to the ‘‘Cru- 
dities ” of Thomas Coryat ; among which isa set of rhymes, 
they can scarcely pass by a better name, by Inigo Jones, imi- 
tative, in some degree, of Coryat’s own manner. Their senti- 
ments would hardly allow of their transcription. ‘‘ When I 
saw the multitude” of such commendatory verses, says Cory- 
at, in his introduction, ‘‘ to increase to so great a number, | 
resolued to put aboue a thousand of them into an Index ex- 
purgatorius, and to detaine them from the presse. Where- 
upon the Princes Highnesse (who hath most graciously de- 
signed to be the Hyperaspist and Mzcenas of my booke) 
vnderstanding that I meant to suppresse so many, gaue me 
a strict and expresse commandement to print all those verses 
which I had read to his Highnesse.” In this way has been 
preserved the one attempt at verse by Inigo Jones, which is 
extant. [Coryats Crudities, London, 1611, sig: f. 1-2]. 

His office of Surveyor of the works, having ceased at the 
death of Prince Henry, on the 6th November, 1612, Inigo 
Jones was employed upon two, of the three, masques presen- 
ted at Court, to celebrate the nuptials of the Palsgrave, with 
the Princess Elizabeth. The first of these was the Lord's 
Masque, written by Thomas Campion, and given in the Ban- 
quetting House, on the night of the royal marriage, Shrove 
Sunday, 14th February, 1612-3. In the contrivance of this 
entertainment, says the author, Inigo Jones “showed extra- 
ordinarie industrie and skill.” [4to., London, 1613.] The se- 
cond masque was that of the Middle Temple and Lincoln's 
Inn, presented upon the following night, in the Hall, at 
Whitehall. The songs and dialogue were written by George 
Chapman, who published his masque ‘‘of the two Honorable 
Houses,” in an undated quarto, ‘“‘with a description of their 
whole show; in the manner of their march on horse-backe to 
the Court from the Maister of the Rolls his house: with all 
their right Noble consorts, and most showfull attendants.” 
The whole “ inuented, and fashioned, with the ground, and 
speciall structureof the whole worke, byour Kingdomes most 
Artfull and Ingenious Architect Innigo Jones. Supplied, 
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Aplied, Digested, and written, by Geo: Chapman.” [See, 
also, Historical MSS.Commission, Appendix to 3rd Report, 
p. 281 ; Howes’ Chronicle, ut supra, p. 916. ] 

During the following summer, Inigo Jones set out upon his 
second journey to Italy. Tothe interval between this and his 
former voyage thither Walpole is inclined ‘ to assign those 
buildings of Inigo, which are less pure, and border too much 
upon that bastard style, whichone calls King James’s Gothic”: 
but I have not been able to discover any authority in support 
of this conclusion. Indeed, I incline to the belief that further 
research, and judicious criticism, will decide many buildings 
of this bastard kind, hitherto attributed to Inigo Jones, to be 
by other hands. The only works by him, which are recorded 
in contemporary documents, are those which he executed 
as Surveyor-General to Prince Henry, being, chiefly, as it 
would seem, works of maintenance. The charges of these 
works are partly recorded in the roll, beginning at Michel- 
mas 1610, and ending 6th November 1612, of Sir George 
More, ‘‘ Threasorer and Receavor generall” to the Prince ; 
where the sum of £1783. 6s. 8d. is entered, as having been 
paid at various times to William Smethe, Paymaster of the 
Prince’s works [R. O. Declared Accounts, Bundle 2021, Roll 
1A]: and partly in another roll entitled, “‘ A Briefe Colleccon 
of sondrye somes of money owinge by the late Prince of 
Wales to seuerall persons vppon diverse occasions for his 
highnes service,” being such debts, contracted since the ter- 
mination of the former roll, as were owing at the time of the 
Prince’s death, where a further sum is thus entered with 
greater particularity :‘‘Willzam Smethegen¢/eman Paymaster 
of the woorkes to the late Prince for money due to sondrie 
persons for wages materyalles and other chardges of the said 
woorkes at Richmonde, St. James, Woodstocke, and other 
places, as appeaveth by monethlie bookes subscrybed by 
Inigoe Jones and ffraunces Carter officers of the woorkes, 
de Caus at Richmonde by bookes vnder his hande, cliij' 
xiijs vj2: In all the some of m! m! viij® xxviij" x? ob. [R. O. 
Declared Accounts, Bundle 2021, Roll 3.] The total amount 
of these sums equals, within a few pounds, that of a more 
detailed account, apparently, of the same works, which Birch 
copied from the papers of Sir Julius Czesar, Master of the 
Rolls, by whom the Prince’s household accounts are sub- 
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scribed. It appears from this account, rendered by the same 
Paymaster of the works, ‘ that from August 1, 1611, to No- 
vember 30, 1612, there had been expended by his Highness’s 
order on the Mansion House, at St. James, 1586/. 17s. 8d. 
on Richmond House and Sheene, 2422/. 18s. 3@. on Mons. 
Caux’s works at Richmond, 303/. 13s. 6a. on Woodstock 
House and Lodge, 229/. 17s. 11a. on the Wardrobe at the 
Savoy, 64/. 18s. besides the allowances to the Paymaster 
and Master-Artisans, 223/. 12s.” [Life of Henry, Prince of 
Wales, ut supra, p. 395. 

It appears from the roll of the Prince’s Treasurer, that 
Solomon de Caux was retained by Henry, at an annuity of 
#,100; and a document preserved among the State Papers 
in the Records Office, indicates, in some slight measure, the 
nature of his works at Richmond. This document, since it 
contains the earliest evidence of a work by Inigo Jones in 
practical architecture, may not improperly be inserted here : 
‘‘An Estimate of the charge of the pyling plancking and 
Brickworks for the three Islands at Richmount, xvij° die 
Maij 1611. 


‘‘Imp* Tymber for pyles plancks and workmamzship of the 


‘‘The brickworck vpon the said pyles being laid with 
Taris and some parte with Ashler as occasion shall re- 
quire, with the brickwall and the wharfe before the Howse, 


“Some Totall of 
this Estimate is m! m! m! c iiij* xv" 
‘“Whereof the Middle Isle with Pyling plancking and 
brickworcke is, m! iiij** xij" 
‘‘ Besides the Levelling and Raising of those Islands higher 
with earth, 
‘‘ Inlarging the wharfe on either side of the Howse and the 
wharfing betwixt the islands and y* thames, 
‘Laying of the pipes from the westerne [house] to those 
three Islands, 
‘The making of Staires or Bridges to passe into y* Islands 
and the devices of the ffrenchman which cannot be valued 
because unknowne 
‘Inigo Jones Francis Carter 
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Sy: Basyll W. W. Cuer Tho: Baldwin W" Portinton.” 
[R.O.,S.P. Dom. LXIII, 85. ] 

From thisdocument, itwould seem, that DeCaux’s devices 
consisted in laying out the gardens at Richmond. The eyots 
remain in the river, opposite the bank on which the palace 
formerly stood; but, from the foregoing accounts, it would 
not appear that these works were much advanced, if, indeed, 
they had been commenced, at the time of Prince Henry's 
death. In addition to these instances, I may remark, that 
Walpole, in his account of Abraham Vanderdort, alludes to a 
Cabinet, which Henry commenced building, under the direc- 
tion of Inigo Jones; but, from his reference to Rymer’s Foe- 
dera, I suspect that the author of the anecdotes is incorrectly 
speaking of the Cabinet at Whitehall, of which Vanderdort 
was afterwards made keeper byCharles. I have been unable, 
then, to discover any evidence that Inigo Jones had carried 
out a considerable work in architecture before the death of 
Prince Henry; much less those bastard works which Wal- 
pole attributes to him: yet, upon the other hand, this want 
of evidence is, of course, no proof that hedid notdesign them. 
On the 27th of April, 1613, the office of Surveyor-General 
of the Workswas granted to him in reversion, after thedeath 
of Simon Basill. [R.O.,S.P. Dom. LXXILI., 119, Docquet. | 
Freed awhile from the cares of place, and with no slight 
employment in due time assured to him, he turned again, 
suz contra non immemor artis, to converse with the great 
masters thereof in Italy. 2 HERBERT P. HORNE. 2 
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